JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER

pany had by 1900 become a worldwide Empire of Greed. And
the Oil King of the World, though personally Rockefeller kept
aloof from the political activities of his company, could now enjoy
the distinction of being one of the richest men in history.

And one of the most detested. As he grew old, he confided to
an acquaintance that he wanted desperately to be loved. Yet
"wherever he turned," writes his biographer John T. Flynn, "he
saw the evidences of hate." His face, like his heart, had become
gray and shriveled and pinched. Rockefeller was turning into a
dried-up image of emotional starvation. A sad old King Midas of
the Industrial Age, he was unable to feel anything wanner than
the touch of gold.
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AND THEN he entered upon a new ambition: he began to ouy
esteem. His conscience, which had been serenely asleep all his
life, was now awakened at last. Perhaps there was some grain of
truth, he concluded, in what people were saying of him. It
wouldn't be a bad idea to throw a generous measure of oil upon
the troubled waters of public opinion. He opened up his purse
strings in a flood of charity. He donated a hundred thousand dol-
lars to a church organization. The gift was roundly condemned
in the public press. A clergyman delivered a sermon against
Rockefeller in which he referred to his donations as tainted
money. This phrase was taken up ou the vaudeville stage. "Sure
his money is tainted! 'Tain't for ycxu and 'tain't for me!"

But the public soon got over its scruples. Churches, hospitals
and colleges began eagerly to accept his benefactions. And to
glorify the benefactor. "John D, Rockefeller," declared a proies-
sor at Chicago University, "is superior in creative genius to
Shakespeare, Homer and Dante."

And thus, with a flourish of the pen, one of the most hated had
become one of the most respected m$n in America. Rockefeller
now went about with an oil-bucning lialo around his head.
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